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. . . One of the ablest of all the European journals 
devoted to international unity and peace is La Vita In- 
ternazionale, published at Milan, Italy, under the editor- 
ship of Signor E. T. Moneta. 

. . . "The Madrid (Spanish- American) Congress went 
further than the Hague Conference by adopting a resolu- 
tion in favor of making arbitration proceedings com- 
pulsory. That action is the most significant contribution 
during the last year to the cause of international arbitra- 
tion." — The Watchman. 

... A bill has passed the Senate to encourage the 
holding of an Interstate and West Indian Exposition in 
Charleston, S. C, in 1901, and appropriating $250,000 for 
that purpose. 

... In a recent address in Boston Mr. Ernest Temple 
Hargrove, of London, said : " We have had it dinned into 
us that the white man has a burden, and that his burden 
is a burden of duty. The trouble now is that that part 
of his burden which the white man seems most loath to 
carry is the elementary duty of minding his own business." 
. . . The federation of the Australian colonies went 
into operation on New Year's day. The Earl of Hope- 
town was made the first governor-general of the federated 
colonies, and the pageantry which marked the occasion 
was participated in by scores of thousands of people. 
. . . Mark Twain gives the following as the salutation 
of the nineteenth century to the twentieth : " I bring you 
the stately matron named Christendom, returning be- 
draggled, besmirched and dishonored from pirate-raids 
in Kiao-Chau, Manchuria, South Africa and the Philip- 
pines, with her soul full of meanness, her pocket full of 
boodle, and her mouth full of pious hypocrisies. Give 
her soap and a towel, but hide the looking-glass." 
... It is reported that Lord Pauncefote is to remain 
indefinitely as British ambassador at Washington. So 
say we all. There will be peace between the two coun- 
tries so long as he stays at the American capital, and we 
hope forever. 

. . . Dr. Henson and other prominent Baptist ministers 
of Chicago have entered a strong protest against the in- 
troduction into Chicago University of a course on the art . 
of war contemplated by the recent appointment of Col. 
H. R. Brink erhoff to a position in the institution. 
... "A nation's honor is never compromised by tem- 
perance or injured by forbearance. It is not served by 
rash counsels nor by violent impulses recklessly indulged 
in. It is indeed a frail and delicate possession if it can- 
not live in an atmosphere of peace ; it is a dangerous one 
if it is tarnished by friendly discussion and a disposition 
to hearken to the voice of justice." — Frederick R. 
Coudert. 

... On the 20th of December, by a vote of 55 to 18, 
the Senate ratified the Hay- Pauncefote canal treaty, as 
previously amended. 

. . . Our government has had a statement added to the 
joint note of the powers to China defining the attitude 
of this country. But the protocol will probably prove 
a good deal mightier than the addendum. 
. . . The Thirty Years' War caused the death of one- 
third of the population of Germany, about six millions of 
men. Napoleon the First sacrificed between five and six 
millions of human lives. 



. . . The National Asphalt Company operating in 
Venezuela has gotten into some sort of trouble, and of 
course has called for a warship ! That reminds one of 
what has taken place so often in the past century where 
English companies were operating. How soon shall we 
have a colony in South America ? 

... A Philippine Information Society has been formed 
in Boston. How they will get any accurate, timely in- 
formation on what goes on in the Philippines, unless they 
lay a private cable to Manila, we do not exactly see. 

. . . Archdeacon Farrar takes a gloomy view of the 
outlook in Europe, and fears that England may have to 
meet a combination of continental powers against her. 

... A Transatlantic Society of America has been 
formed in Philadelphia, " the object of which is to bring 
into closer relation the peoples of the United States and 
the British Empire by a general strengthening of the 
social and commercial bonds which unite the two 
countries." 

. . . The American Federation of Labor, at its recent 
meeting in St. Louis, voted unanimously in favor of the 
repeal of all compulsory arbitration laws now in existence. 

. . . Secretary Hay has suggested to the powers the 
appointment of a joint commission, to sit at Washing- 
ton or some other point, other than Pekin, to determine 
the indemnity question and revise the commercial treaties 
with China. 

. . . Mr. Stanford Newel, United States minister at 
The Hague, has sent a dispatch to Washington giving 
details of the organization of the permanent arbitration 
court. A fine old mansion has been secured for the 
bureau, admirably suited to the purpose. The foreign 
ministers at The Hague, who constitute the Council of 
Administration, met on the 8th of December and adopted 
their first budget, amounting to 49,500 florins. The share 
of the United States in this first budget is $1640. 

. . . The case of the political status of Porto Rico and 
the other islands recently annexed, now before the Su- 
preme Court, is in many respects the most important one 
ever considered by that august tribunal. The decision is 
awaited with great interest by all thoughtful citizens. 
. . . The Secretary of the American Peace Society, 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, spent most of the month of De- 
cember in giving lectures in Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and North Carolina. His portrayal of the growing 
dangers of militarism was everywhere received with great 
interest and sympathy. 



A Song of Peace. 

BY J. A. EDGEBTON. 

Come, sing me a song of peace, 

I am tired of war; 

Come, sing of the time afar, 
When war shall cease. 

Come, sing of love in her birth, 

And prophesy 

Of an era when hate shall die 
From off the earth. 
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The shedding of human blood 

Is a sickening game, 

Though done in the sacred name 
Of human good. 

Somehow we cannot forget, 
And we stand appalled, 
That murder, whatever called, 

Is murder yet. 

And we hear the echo still, 
Down the aisles of time, 
Of the ancient words sublime : 
"Thou shalt not kill." 

I am tired of the songs of strife, 

They tell of the dead ; 

Come, sing to me instead 
The songs of life. 

Come, sing of an epoch bright 

In the younger day, 

As the earth swings on her way 
Through the Infinite. 

Come, sing of an era when, 

By the dying Old, 

The New shall an age unfold 
Of happier men ; 

And the wrongs of to-day shall seem, 

As they fade away, 

Like a tale of yesterday 
And a troubled dream. 

At the dawn of the century 

A spirit calls, 

And a vision on me falls 
Like a prophecy. 

A hundred years unroll 

Before my gaze, 

I see the coming days 
As an open scroll. 

I see the whole wide world 

Joined hand in hand, 

I see, over every land 
One flag;unfurled. 

' T is the milk-white flag of peace, 

And from afar 

There rises a golden star 
O'er the Eastern seas. 

And I see the wraith of war 

As it disappears 

Down the path of the vanished years, 
Forevermore. 



War from the Christian Point of 
View.* 

BY REV. L. HENRY SCHWAB. 

" That it may please Thee to give to all nations unity, 
peace and concord" — so we pray. From our earliest 
childhood we have been led to think of peace as the 
greatest blessing ; our highest ideals have been associated 

♦Address given at the Episcopal Church Congress, Providence, R. I., 
November 15, 1900. 



with peace. We have believed that the best sense of 
mankind has always been for peace. The Hebrew 
prophet sang, in words which we love to repeat : " How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace " ; and the 
angels greeted the Prince of Peace with the Christmas 
anthem, " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, goodwill toward men." Even heathen poets sang 
the glories of peace and the horrors of war. Virgil 
describes the Fury thrusting the torch into Turnus' 
bosom, and suddenly " Saevit amor ferri et scelerata 
insania belli " (" raged the love of the sword and the 
impious madness of war"). 

But a new doctrine is abroad, and we are startled and 
amazed to be told that too much peace is bad and war is 
good. Not alone the Christian, but the man within us 
is challenged. What shall we say to the challenge? 
Shall we, the proud heirs of eighteen centuries of Chris- 
tian nurture — shall we now say that the dream of 
humanity was an ignoble dream ? that the ideal which 
through all these ages has filled the hearts and minds of 
the best has been an unworthy ideal ? Shall we say that 
we have been mistaken, and henceforth we will choose, 
not peace but war, as our means of progress; not loving 
persuasion, but imperious dictation shall be our rule? 
Sober men may well stop and reflect whether they are 
ready to depart so far from the ancient moorings, and 
to revise the Saviour's blessing, and say, "Blessed are 
the war-makers, for they are extending the kingdom of 
heaven." 

The new teaching comes to us in two different forms. 
We hear the voice of the scholarly student, who, tracing 
the majestic march of progress, the story so fascinating 
to the philosophic mind, finds that progress has often 
been achieved through the clash of arms, through war 
and bloodshed ; and who therefore champions brute force 
as a means of civilization for the future. Again, another 
voice tells us that we are degenerating, becoming un- 
manly, and to make us men again we must fight. 

We shall discriminate between these two high priests 
of the new religion, and we shall begin by examining 
the claims of the former. The sword, they say, has 
been the means to a higher civilization in the past; by 
the sword we shall fight our way upwards in the future : 
let us cling to the sword. 

The premise is true : history affords abundant proof 
that war has been the means by which civilization is 
lifted to higher levels. The power of Egypt and As- 
syria was the scourge by which Israel was chastened, 
and the means of leading it to a higher religion. So 
Isaiah tells us: "The Lord shall hiss for the fly that is 
in the uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt and for the 
bee that is in the land of Assyria." The sword of Greek 
Alexander and Roman Scipio were factors in the cause 
of civilization, as well as the bloody victory on the 
Catalaunian fields nearly seven hundred years later, 
which put a stop to the victorious progress of the Huns, 
and the battle of Chalons in the eighth century, where 
Charles Martel turned back the rising tide of Islam. 

Caesar, carrying the Roman eagles into Gaul and 
Britain, was an unconscious instrument in the hands of 
God, no less than the hordes of Teutons and Goths who 
soon after Caesar began to swarm over the mountain 



